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ABSTRACT 

How did the Hew York State system of colleges and 
uniyersitios arrive at the brink of fiscal disaaster? What is a 
possible new perception of higher e 
The :radical shift' in enrollment from independe^ 
government*spon sored campuses/ aiid the ste^^ 

burden for higher education ; re salted in the :Hew York State :system of 

colleges and universities fiscal disastett. /^^^ 

maintaining collegiate access are by fuller^^ 

facilities and by reforming public poliqies^^^i^ 

that are ;ai me d at eliminating family ecbnomic cirbu^^ 

sole criterion in a college-boimdJstudeiit's in^^ - 

While the :state system of higher education is essential to its f uture 

cultural and economic health, it cannot be alJ.owed to become^ : a 

hindrance to state fiscal recovery. Public policy in higher education 

must clearly reflect the job to be done and the : most cost-effective 

way of doing .^.t. (Author/KE) 
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Foreword 

This paper is intended to* point the wav toward a new 
perception of higher education financing for New York. 

It identifies the iiynamic which has brought the state's 
system of colleges and universities to the brink of 
fiscal disaster: 

- the radical shift in enrollment from indeoend- 
ently to government-spons^ 

- the steep escalation in tax-levy burden 
.hig?^'^:T: education. 

It analyzes what is in place: 

the mos^ productive sector losing enrollment^ 

^ the enormous higher education subsidies that 
fail to consider either productivitv or 
students' ability to pay/ 

- the huge disparity* in user (tuition) charges 
that effectively inhibit student freedom of 
choice . 

It offers some reasonable alternatives to maintain 
collegiate access v/ith minimal drain upon New York's 
fiscal resources: 



- by fuller utilization of capital facilities 
now in clace. . f , . 

- by reforming public policies, now on the 
statute books/ which v/ere aimed at eliminating 
family economic circumstance as the sole crit- 
erion in a college-bound student's institutional 

. " choice. , . • , 

New York's system of higher education is essential to 
its future cultural and economic health. It cannot be 
alloxi^ed to become a cost-drag cn our state's fiscai 
recovery. If that is to be accomplished, political and 
bureaucratic imperatives must be set aside". Public 
policy in higher education must clearly perceive the 
job to be done and the most cost-effective wav of doinc 
it. * ^ 
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Oyer^the past 15 years New York's: ^ rate. of^. pu^ : 
has far outpaced increases in ' living. rcosts 
state? s: tax- burden';"':'' future • re^dnyi^^^n^Ti;^;^^ 



ing yital 

While higher education is 4 modest piirt "of ^th^^ 

New York State Budget ( 11% ) :f-he''4omF aMoun€ for that 

P"fP°^.^ comes to $;i,2 billibn:;;'' :rf ^^^^^ 

butions are added/ the' totaietax-leT^^^gi^^^^ 

secoiidary-;.educatiori;;appr6^^^ ph^--^ 

.Th.^, allocate 

^|*^^^iyersi.t:y,system.irt la^^ 

of. the, system arid::'therefore:=€Ke -futurp. e's^^^^ 

•stabilization ; of --co-st;-'tb':-th'e''-'taxpa^^^^ ' . 



■^^ly.si's of New York State, hi^htr -edH^ 

■'■ past, 15 years 'shows:.^.a';'|'trbng ^c<^rMikB:or^'Be^^^-isi^^^t ■ 
■"radical- '"shfff '■ i^^-' onrr^' ^\r<iii^\rfiiJc^<^\^':^JX^ 



>*r.'^*'=,^^f' ,' v°*--»-cyy cuntripupions rror-:-!nxgher?!:ed^^ 
• . - New, York State ■.increased, ■ :tenf.oid.i-':;Dur.i>hg^^^^ , 
' ■ . ■ ■■■■ ^he.j:;e,j'hair;been:';a '^reversa-1'' of •^enfol-i^^^^^ 
•: Vthe;'two\'sectbrs'--of'''6ur.3''stat6^-'-^ 



year : 
;i96prl 
1965-7 
i?70-l 
1975-6 
Sources : 



•'.%''.Wn^ 

^^-xndepen^ ''-^y^ 
r campvises '''In' ''NY ' 

62 . 6 . , . , ■ 

53.0 

' ■ 42.7 ■ 

36.3 



:gpyernraeh,t':.--:^;'r':.^ ■ stateifanWo0ailMt|-. 
. campuses in " N •;^=mil'lj^s-'?'"#^^^r^^^ 



37.4 
47.0 

57.3. 
63;7 



;;Vi-2p.:o'. 
.:v35:7..f. 

890.0 
1,553.8 



Sources v.; State Education Department , State Division of the - Bud^^^ 

''^^^Y®>^ the ;f i sc^l con s tr a ih t s ' . f sic ing New York in the fore- 
.^^^.a^?-® *uture/ it is' imperative that' higher education"^ " 
PP^.^ic policy ' be reexamiined. if ^ the ' citizens' of ■our'state 
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^ ar^\^6'^^h^ oppprtiinlties quality ^: 

;p6st--second^r^^^ need to 

ianalyize aitern^ understanding 

.; academic accouhtabiiatyi iY > V;:'^* • ! V.':,/'''v^ 

r-lSe^^orit has • a';^^ higherl education • ' All 

of it ib governed" by the Regents :of i;^ the 
State; of. l(IewY^ 
StatW'Univers^^ 

arching academic authority under ;the;. Con 

New York „.State ... ' ^ ':::^r^/ \^^/r\ " ' \ 

This. ;Syst 

independent; ^:secto ^theivgoYerrimen^ " : 

Within ; bothy vuit^ ^ 

Regents /:Aca;demiCs standard^ the 

criteriavwhich; m / 

The StateSEduca tibri^ ; 

of \ ;the University of , the 'St ate, ^^q^^^ 

executive of ficer vested -w 

elected by and is responsible; to t^ 

are:;elected by the^ Legislature The State Education^^ 

Department is under the management of ;;th Cbnuhissioher 

arid is the admtinistrative agency overseeing higher education 

in rNew'York,-.' . - ■ 

fiscal accountability 

The Governor and the: Legislature set the fiscal parameters 
of higher education policy* By virtue of that 
frequently shape policy. 

The current level of New York State expetriciitures:, for higher 
education is $1.2 billion. Of ^that amount, ia " to t^ 
$l49 million (about 12%) is allocated to the ^/iridepe^ , ; 

sector/ most of the balance; to the goverrment-sponsored 
; sector., . V.'/'.. ■ -.^y /'^^^ 

In the independent sector, fiduciary institutipnal trustetes 
have the responsibility for insuring fiscal ^accou^^ 
States Hfunds received for ihstituticnal aid by independent 
cblieges and universities are also accpuntable to the State 
, Edacation Department/the State Department of Audit and - 
Contrdly the State Divisipn bf the Bi- dget and the fiscal 
committees of the Legislature. , ^ 

In ' the governments^ accountability is to the" 

sta^tutpry boards#of l: trustees if^^^^^^ Department 
the S.tate , Department of ; /A^^ .Control/ the State .Budget y 

Divisibhy - the, fi^ committees , of the Legfislature; ; and in; 



those institutibnjs partially :su^ 
' localities, the executive agencies hhd local legis- 
la:tures , madis responsible^^, 

Unlike' institutions in the indapeh budget 
formulation by the two universities in the government- 
sponsored sector includes review and participation by 
the executive branch . of government. 

historical perspective 

The use of ptoblic funds to help support iiidependent 
colleges and universities pursue their public mission 
has historic precede;it as well as specific authorization 
in statute law. The first higher education appropriations 
by the New York State Legislature were for indepehd^^ 
colleges.- 'i: - 

As government-sponsored institutions . of higher educatioii 
came into being, they too received f ihancial siippbrt 
from both tax-levy and private sources i bevelbpitieht 
efforts by units of State University vahdGity. University 
have succeeded in bringing, millions of dbl lars ih 
philanthropic gifts to those institutions. - iBoth SUI^^^ 
and CUNY also receive part of their budgetary ^^ubbbtt firom 
tuition income. 

New York provides more public funds, for ihdep^hdeht higher 
educatio:^ than any other; state/ This is ndt>surpr^^^^^ 
since New York has the largest number of studerit^ eiird 
at independent campuses and has far more independent 
institutions directly/ accountable to its State Edticatidh 
Department than any other /state. ; . (.'^^^^^'^ ; v 

On a per .student basis, however, public furids allocated 
to the independent, sector : are only a small frabtibh of 
what New. York provides in funding- for the gbv^inment- 
sponsored sector of higher education . - ■ • 

In overTJ'iew, the two sectorsi of New York ^s system have 
remarkable similarities. . 

. Both are publicly accountable for the public 
fimds they receive to support their pv^ 
- missions. .■.^:. - '— . ^. ^ /•^;/-'''':-^/./- ^ 

. Both (iepend upon financial support coming froiri 
tuition income as well as tax-le^^ and ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

philanthropic funds. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 7 

.Both are academically accountable to the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 
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how they differ ' ' 

The glaring difference between the two sectors is. th.»ir 

n^fil^S:^^^*'??''*^^?!!^® ^ recent study by the State Education 
Department, the difference in- educational costs of. the two 
sectors is "statistically. insignificant. " Similar insti- 
tutions had similar per student^ costs, depending upon their 
size , and academic .programs offered. ^ ^ 

.... , ' ' , ' r 1 ^ Jf-f - '/ ' ' 'i>; " , 

In cost to users -tuition r there is enormous disparity 
between the sectors. The average tuition. charged under- 
graduates m New York's, independent sector will be in 

SSr^ ?f f y^^^ wl^en the new: freshman ;^class enrolls, 

wext Fall, freshmen emd sophomores'^ at jSONY will be 
charged tuition of $750 while upperclassken will be . 
charged $900. At CONY^.(as of 'this writing) "therfe is no 
tuition charged matriculated undergraduates who are 
residents of New York City. ' ' 

The other major funding disparity is in "tax-levy support. 
Approximately 8% of operating expenditures p'f independent 
institutions comes from public appropriations: "'SUNY 
J^l^'over^sl?! ^""^ ^"^^^ tax-levi' sources. 

There is also a marked difference, between the productivity 
°^ ^® sectors as measured by degrees earned; The 
same State Education Department study ? found" i; ; 

". . .tl^ independent institutions continue to 
jpore^than 50 percent of all baccalaureate 'd^^^^ 
in . the State even though their share of full-tiP<-- 
undergraduate enrollments has fallen to only one-^ 
thi.rd of the total." f; 

■ and .■ ■ ■, 

"As one moves from the undergraduate level through 
the doctoral and professional degree leveivt^ 
role of the independent ihstitutions becbmes more 
dominant. While these institutions confer slight Iv 
more than 5 0 percent of the bachelor ' ^ degrees and' 
almost two- thirds of the master' s degrees, they 

^^^'^j>.^''""^^^ of all doctbrar degrees 

and 84 percent of first professional degrees . " 

■ taxpayer cost 

Because of the differences in their funding patterns, 
there IS a large disparity in cost to the taxpayers of 
supporting students in the two sectors. Based upon funds 
already allocated for Fiscal Year 1976-7, tax-levy dollar 
support IS expected to be: 

' : State University Of New York------------,-!.!-,-!^ 3Q2 

City University of New York ^ . $3*034 

Commimity Colleges outside NYC — — '592 

Independent Colleges and Universities — ;—-__—$ '552 
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, the; a i t erna t i yes: : \ 




There are two, primary conduits o£ New, York State, gupppEt ' 
for independent Higher education:; di^rect" rai/d/%0: i^^^^ 
tutions, and tuition assii^ta^ students,' ' Botli hais^e' 

been helpful 'iri ihstitutfdnai'-sui;^^ ^re wo^^ 

■inadequate- to:-' the ■heeds'- of 'tdday'T--'"^'' " ■ 



allocates' -9 300: for eacTi . associate^ degf ee gra^tedt, ■ § 80C 
each baccalaairea>t% : $i6"0;b.-'^f or mai€'er ys %eqBeQ alnd ' 

$-3-v,,p0-p f of ■ eabhV ■■dbcstopt^^^^ 'f-^^; • w'^'^'^r 




Since 



■of;livxh.g:'-ha;sll 

th^ \s:ta[t^., has,:app-f 6pr.i%^te^^^ 

and':^city.•-:un'i■v^rs.a;'ti^ 

cbst-;-lhcreasesv-'''-'-:-=-v4->^ 





charged by : the inatitvitions 'iat^^^^ ? 
App,rpximateiy i i60%, of -^^T^^^ 

, campuses ,;;;\the; balance .; to -;studentW^^atr;:goye!^ 



:univer^sl;txes;.., . V ,, , > ,fv.; '^.v.•.r.■.■■H■ 



. Accdrding ;to. ;the^ afphitect ^ 
,^.i?tbi existence inVrl973 , .vfo J.; : , . 

■-• Costl:gan;,;.l.ts,-purpose / 
barrier of tuition costVifor, /sfiu^e^ 
^•^:^4-J^<?.^P.s>^A®>^.t\:hi.gh'er-^ 

. by -irif i^sitipn .;dnH , t . 
to raiscv: their/:- tuitipns;,^;^^^ v 
tuition in New York' s Ji'ndepeh^^ 
. It is . now, $2 ,694 and^^bjased u^^ 
decided by indepeiident^/^^ 
for this academic 'year beginni^ 

To make TAP a more effective ,,faPtor ;ia:^^^ 
. i sector enrollment, legislation has been ■iiritrbduc^ ' 

would: k''^^:/':'>^T■■^■; ■ 

. - increase the maximiim award .for students at 
Ipwest income levelsvfrom $l>:56d:^^^^t^^^ 

- extend eligib^ityl for 

$8,000 net taxable family income f 
level of $2,000 net taxable incomer 

- eiijminate the $2^^ 
. suffered by ;s 

. to\ junior- undergraduate ^ years>''v;;C 
®?tend .elig^^^ 

.students; whose net; taxable-, ^ 

th^^^^^^^^ is $20,000. , r. ' : 
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< ' and --fts'semb3;vmany,/Land&si^li{i^)i[.t^^^^^^ 
" :■- •■••an df--ftssembXy,^Biia''>.No'.i^rf9J3'lr;a 'f:.-i'3^t^^ 




a high prioraty, . itejn\fb^^^^ :^eclsxOn -b-y^^ 
xt considers' the State,' s /Suppleme-ntal ' Budget', p^rior to- 
ad journment of the i976 Session^ 



the' TAP-gajj- 



The .chasm:>etweeh ,TAP , awards .and ac±uaf tiiiticin charges is 
a real . and .growing .one ;f prV:dhdepeh^^ s'^CtOr' s.€ud5'n'ts'. 
Two>yea.rs, ,,2gA,thes:ei.urt^^^ :chirge<a> a' , buition 

that averaged ..less,iheh^^^^ . 
levels, received . TAP . awa'rds^' , ci^.'::-dT^^kkri^. ■ <r>!i'S&: - 





family .. • - L|i?i|,^i^i|i^h ' " '^^^ ; , , 



$5,000 - isid $180 . i$i:(M,:;$ii58d 

$10,900. $260 , \ $'55(), . .. I', 950- ^ii^sS . ; 

'^ISrPp.O '^^ioo.-''-. ''$650 : ? :^45io^■>,, ,$i;450' " . ' ' ' 

./.Sta.te,, law, esta^ higher .eclUcation pfogrimd :tto ' prov 

-■ ■ '^^f^^^^ opportunities for students from badkgrbuhds df 

'v.. ''o . ' ' .- ' '(OVER) ..' 
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economic and educa.tional disadvantage; At State University 
it' .is the .Educational ' Opportuni^ty., Program ^ (EOP) ?^ at , City 
University it is Search 'for ..Education/ Elevation, 'Knowledge 
(SEEK)';; in^'tihe 'independent .sector, it' /is Higher Education 
Opportunity Program (HEOP) . - ^ ' v. ^ / 

The three programs/ by statute/ require that enrollees 
be high school graduates, who cbihe from poverty-level 
families -and whose 's'econdar^- school records would not 
nonnally meet partiVipating 'institutions' ^admission > ^ 

requirements. ' * " . , 

While the legislative mandate is' identicalv .the; funding 
of the three: programs is significantly different .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
York tax-levy support per student in the ithree^p 

for EOP ^— ^ $5/452 per year 



As the Legislature anticipatedf because of the/ special 
assistance these . students ^require to move into collegiate 
level work / the educational cost per student 'for: the V 
institution at which 'they are enrolled : is ■significantly 
above that of other undergraduates; While the^^^^f^ cost 
is met for SUNY and : CUNY/ the- independent campuses must 
use "unfunded student aidr" from th^^ir operating budgets/ 
to meet a substantial portion of this cost. 

Legislation to redress part of this inequity will be intro- 
duced in both houses iipjnediately following the^^^^^^ 
Passover recess. It will provide for an 'a 
$5 million for HEOP which vrill^^^r^^ 
funding to $2,500 per yeax ahd^ p^^ 

campuses to enroll another 1/000 students in thi^s^^^^ 
Analyses? of HEOP r ; SEEK and EOP by ; the 

Depantanent and the Legislatu3^e!s, .cbmniission on Expenditure 
Review have found HEOP most productive . The graduation 
rate for HEOP was found to be 58% as compared to 20% for 
SEEK and 33% for EOP. 

capital resources 

There are now in excess of 50 r 000 vacant seats at the 
campuseis of independeht colleges and vuniversities in New 
York State.: These vacancies are at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels .About half are in New York City 
and the balance scattered across the state^a locations 
as accessible as campuses, of State University. In contrast, 
both the State University and City University suffer from 
overcrowding. 



for SEEK 
for HEOP^ 



$4,806 per year 
■ $1,984 „per year 



Longrteinnv debt^ f ^ facilities in. llew/ York • sv higher 

edupat4x)n: s^^ 

during ; the 15v years. The com^ 

^ SUNY/CUNY ;.is:;pyer* $2:;.biliion-^ ■ ' ^' '-"^^ 

About $900 million in lorigrterm debt is carried by independent 
sector campuses many of which , in response to state forec 
of enrollment expansion during the 1960sV built new/ 
facilities underwritten; by the State Dormitbr^ 
For several th^ additional enrollment fai^ed^tbv materialize 
as tuition differentials shifted the great bu 
collegiate population to government^spdrispred^ cainpuses; 
ThuSf the cost of itieeting debt ser^ 
tuition chargres for many independeht^^^c 
have been forced to consim to cbyer bom 

Authority obligations . A few have gone into def ire it because 
of their debt service load, ; 

The recent report to the Regents by the Pusey Commission , 
which studied the special problems of institutions in 
serious fisical troxjble, has recommended t^^ 
appropriate a special fimd to cover part ^ o^^^^ 
service for independent campuses uhable^^^^^^ 
load of capital facilities debt. v 

Plans for future construction by the governinent-spdnsored 
universities if implemented would add anqther^ $1 billion 
over the next ten years . Because of the 1976 fiscal crisis , 
no new SUNY/CUNY pro jects have been appro^*ed: this; year i 

In view of the excess capital capacity of the inde^^ 
sectorir the 11> 000 reduction in high school; gr^ 
forecast by the State Education Department over next 
five years; r andv, the State 's unmet^^ 
projects in: other vital a^ 
transit ^ enyi]^Qnmental facilities; i e^ 
recoimnended by various legislators arid stkte f iiscal 
experts: that additional SUNY/CUNY ex^ 
indefinitely,/' ' 

policy guidelines v 

In anticipation of the economic difficuJ^ties facing New 
York ^ the Commission on Independent Cblleges and Universities 
(cicu) in 1975 created a Special Task Force; on LohigrRange 
Fiscal Policy. It was chaired by Chancellor Mel vih A. Eggers 
of Syracuse University. The Task Force Report, sxibsequently 
endorsed by the membership of the cIcu, set two ba-sic policy 
guidelines: 

- By 1981-2 , New York • s tax-levy support of higher 
education shQuld be funded on the basis of 35 cents 
going to the independent sector for each dollar per 




-„.^, ^OZMTiOVfflZ^ 

should -(erobra^^ 




SUNY for the: sainei-ipttr^ 
ttU:xpns f ^ 

part of the 'soiutiori ." ^ ■ . ■ •;.'VrsC' '^>'i^^lJ;^|^^^ 

There is need for new perspective in viewing fiscal 
for New York "s .higher education ; systeitVw :I 
elements ^are^^objecti^re^ 

aipparent for ref brm the system to improve it knd/ by 
substantially lowering average tax-rlevy cost per student / 
help resolve the core fiscal problem now confronting our 

::State.; ■ . ; , /r; - 

The matters reviewed by this paper address themselves to 
fuller and more productive utilization of existing 
resources • The policy direction they follow protects 
the quality of our system, provides continued iacce 
those who^ desire and can profit frbm higher ■ education/ 
and is fiscally humane. More than the presents system, 
it would scale user costs to ability to pay f J46r^^ than 
the present system r it would provide greater freedom of 
student choice. 
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